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®\N 1885, when Stevenson published 
his book of poems called A Childs 
Garden of Verses, I was so greatly 
enchanted with it that I could not 
help importuning a great poet of 
an earlier generation, Mr Swin- 
burne, to read it. If by any chance this page 
should meet the eye of my eminent friend, I 
trust that he will forgive me for saying that 
his reply was a terrible disappointment to me. 
Mr Swinburne told me that he had read A 
Chil’s Garden to please me, but that he could 
see nothing in it that showed any appreciation 
of childhood. 

When the Editor of The Youth’s Companion 
asked me to write him an article on Stevenson 
in his relation to children, this disconcerting in- 
cident was recalled to my memory. If Mr Swin- 
burne was right, this essay should be like the 
famous chapter on ‘Snakes in Iceland’—Stevenson 
had no relation to children! That would be a 
blunt way of answering the question, and it 
would have an element of truth, though very far 
from the whole truth, 

Robert Louis Stevenson was an only child—a 
precocious child—brought up among grown-up 
people in the gravity of a professional home in 
Edinburgh. It is not for me, who was not there, 
to repeat anything which may have reached me 
about his playfellows and his relations to them 
in those early times. Mr Sidney Colvin will no 
doubt tell us all that it behoves us to know 
about them when he comes to publish his Life of 
Stevenson. I think we shall discover that, in 
spite of cousins and companions, his bringing-up 
was rather solitary. I may tell one story, because 
he told it to me himself. It holds back the veil 
from his childhood for a moment. 

He was still a rather little boy, when, in the 
summer holidays, having been reading a number 
of ‘detective’ novels of a bad kind, he was 
passing one Sunday afternoon along a road which 
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led through one of the suburbs of Edinburgh, 
and saw a deserted house, left furnished, but 
without, apparently, a caretaker. It suddenly 
struck Stevenson that it would be a very gallant 
thing to break into this house. No one was in 
sight, and, stealing round, he found it possible to 
open a window at the back, and so climb in. It 
really was unoccupied, and he prowled from room 
to room, looking at the books and pictures, in a 
great excitement of spirit, until he heard, as he 
thought, a noise in the garden. This sent him 
immediately, in an instant collapse of courage, 
under a bed, and then terror seized him. He 
imagined himself pounced upon, charged with 
robbery, marched home with gyves upon his 
wrists, and arriving just as the family were 
assembling to attend evening service. He burst 
out crying, and could not stop, and his sobs 
echoed in the empty house. 

He crept out where he had crept in, having 
done no harm to anything except his little tender 
Scottish conscience. But the spirit of adventure, 
which was native to him, is exemplified in the 
story, and also a sort of solitude, as of a boy 
obliged to play by himself for want of other 
pirates and burglars to conibine with, 

When his mind was rapidly opening out in all 
directions, and he was eager to form correct and 
independent impressions of various classes of 
humanity, Stevenson attempted to study children 
also. In 1874 he put down some notes on the 
movements of young children which he never, I 
think, published. There was little, I suppose, 
in these remarks which showed special interest in 
the theme. Of young people dancing he said: 
‘There is a sincerity, a directness, an impulsive 
truth, about their free gestures that shows through- 
out all imperfection, and is to us a reminiscence 
of primitive festivals and the Golden Age.’ Again, 
in describing the movements of children, he rather 
quaintly remarked: ‘In view of their future, our 
heart is softened towards these clumsy little ones. 
JUNE 17, 1899. 
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They will be more adroit when they are not so 
happy.’ These sentences, by a young man of 
four-and-twenty, show no instinctive sympathy 
with the innocent inconsequence of children. 
Unconsciously, the writer is impatient of their 
immaturity, and looks forward to a time when 
they will have grown more interesting ; and this, 
I think, was, in the main, Stevenson’s attitude to 
children. 

When our own children were born, it is among 
the pleasantest of our family memories that 
Stevenson took a lively interest in each event. 
We have to this day letters and verses from that 
period which are among the greatest treasures in 
our household archives. For ten years, from the 
earliest of the events so merrily and kindly re- 
corded, Stevenson was constantly liable to break 
in upon us with his delightful presence. But my 
children, now that they are grown or growing up, 
lament that they recollect so little of our shining 
visitant. They recall his long hair falling almost 
to his shoulders, his brilliant eyes, the strange 
brown shawl which he wore about his arms in 
the house and even at his meals; but they have 
little memory of his playing with them or address- 
ing them. 

Another eminent writer, whose intimacy we 
enjoyed in those years long ago, used to insist on 
seeing the babies, on attempting to pierce their 
fat folds with a digging finger, and on kissing the 
curly rose-buds of their toes. That showed, no 
doubt, the genuine adorer of infancy ; and, judged 
by that standard, I cannot question that Steven- 
son would have been found wanting. I do not 
think that he ever ‘held a baby ;’ and, had he 
been forced to do so, I am convinced that the 
creature would have doubled up and _ slipped 
through his hands. 

Some people secure a great reputation for the 
love of little children which they only half- 
deserve. I consider it only ‘half-desert’ when it 
is mingled with a desire to see how the act 
strikes grown-up people, I will mention a very 
eminent example of this. When I was young I 
had the privilege of knowing Hans Christian 
Andersen ; and once, in a house in Denmark, I 
was fortunate enough to hear him tell a fairy- 
story of his own to a circle of young people. 
They were picturesquely arranged on low stools 
in front of him, and we men and women stood 
behind. The story was supposed to be no business 
of ours; but I could not help observing that the 
old poet constantly glanced up at us, and that 
there were asides and allusions in the story which 
the children could not have comprehended, and 
which he would have hated to see that we missed. 
I made, inquiry of my hostess, and was told that 
Andersen would never tell stories to little children 
unless there was a background of adults. Steven- 
son was not so artful; he knew that it was the 
grown-up people who appreciated his conver- 
sation, and he addressed them directly. He was 


prepared to wait for the children until they 
should grow old enough to comprehend. No one, 
indeed, ever supposed that he had any ‘relation 
with children’ until he began to write verses on 
the subject. He used to say that he wished he 
had a little son or daughter, in the casual, pensive 


way in which bachelors compliment the married, | 


when they observe their domestic bliss and feel 
a fleeting caprice. 

About 1878, I find, in looking over old letters, 
Stevenson telling me, ‘I envy you your wife, your 
home, your child ;’ and this would be enough for 
a constructive biographer to build up a theory of 
Stevenson’s domestic aspirations upon, were it not 
that, unfortunately, the sentence proceeds, and 
ends with ‘your cat. Now, Stevenson’s relations 
to cats were absolutely cold; and if we had to 
argue that he loved children on the basis of this 
declaration, it would go ill with us, But, as all 
the world has been informed, he eventually 
married a lady who brought with her a young 
son by a former marriage. 

I am not going to intrude on the province of 
Mr Lloyd Osbourne, who is thoroughly capable of 
telling us what his communications with his 
stepfather were; but I think he will not be 
angry with me if I say that the new relation, 
almost that of a father, and quite that of a 
playfellow, made an instant change in Louis 
Stevenson’s attitude towards children. He began 
to see in them all variations of this intelligent 
and sympathetic little stepson of his own. 

About 1881 Stevenson sent me a copy of verses, 
which have never been published ; they are very 
entertaining in their solemn puerility ; and I think 
that my readers will like to possess them. The 
poem is called ‘A Martial Elegy for some Lead 
Soldiers,” and I suspect that it is the result of 


games with the pea-cannon between Louis himself 


and his little stepson: 


‘For certain soldiers lately dead 

Our reverent dirge shall here be said : 
Them, when their martial leader called, 
No dread preparative appalled ; 

But, leaden-hearted, leaden-heeled, 

I marked them steadfast in the field. 
Death grimly sided with the foe, 

And smote each leaden hero low ; 
Proudly they perished one by one ; 

The dread pea-cannon’s work was done! 
Oh! not for them the tears we shed, 
Consigned to their congenial lead ; 

But, while unmoved their sleep they take, 
We mourn for their dear Captain’s sake— 
For their dear Captain, who shall smart, 
Both in his pocket and his heart, 

Who saw his heroes shed their gore, 

And lacked a penny to buy more.’ 


It was at Davos Platz, and in 1881, that the 
Cuptain, here so pathetically celebrated, put up a 
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small printing-press, in working which his step- 
father and he enjoyed themselves very much, 
Stevenson was inspired both with pen and pencil, 
and prepared three tiny volumes of verse, illus- 
trated by himself, which were most laboriously 
worked off upon Master Lloyd’s press. These 
little books are now extremely scarce, and huge 
prices are given for them. At that time, for five 
shillings, a regular ‘corner’ in them might have 
been made. In one of these the author makes 
the following apology : 


Here, perfect to a wish, 
We offer, not a dish, 
But just the platter ; 
A book that’s not a book, 
A pamphlet in the look 
But not the matter. 


I own, in disarray, 

As to the flowers of May, 
The frosts of Winter, 

To my poetic rage 

The smallness of the page, 
And—of the printer. 


It is a temptation to make some extracts from 
these diverting little books ; but as I look through 
my own set of them for this purpose, I am bound 
to admit that, although they are full of fun, it 
is the fun of a grown-up person reflecting on his 
own childishness, and not of a child among 
children. 

We come, therefore, to the Childs Garden of 
Verses, which first made Stevenson known to the 
world as a poet and as a student of childhood. 
It is necessary to remind ourselves that twelve 
years ago Stevenson’s name was not one to con- 
jure with, as it is now. His friends were as 
timid as hens about this new experiment of their 
duckling’s; they hesitated and doubted to the 
last. Nor was it only they who doubted. The 
poet himself had fearful qualms. Tle wrote to me 
about the proofs of the Child’s Garden of Verses, 
March 12, 1885: ‘They look ghastly in the cold 
light of print; but there is something nice in 
the little ragged regiment after all; the black- 
guards seem to me to smile, to have a kind of 
childish, treble note that sounds in my ears 
freshly ; no song, if you will, but a child’s voice.’ 

The book, therefore, was somewhat timidly 
published ; but there was no doubt about the 
authenticity of the voice, and Stevenson was 
accepted at once as one of the rare writers of 
genius about childhood. And then it was that 
Mr Swinburne chilled my blood by denying to 
the verses all appreciation of childhood! The 
explanation was, no doubt, that Mr Swinburne— 
whose rapture in the helpless charm of infancy 
is so marked that he cannot pass a cradle without 
peeping in, while the sirens sing for him behind 
the curtain of every wandering perambulator—felt 
at once that Stevenson had experienced nothing 


of this particular fascination of the genus Child. 


It is true, I think; Stevenson did experience 


nothing of it; but he possessed another and a still 
rarer quality. He retained, in extraordinary fresh- 
ness, the memory of himself as a child. Most 
persons have a very vague recollection of what 
they themselves really felt and hoped for at the 
age of eight; they try to reproduce their impres- 
sions, and the experience of five mingles with 
that of fifteen. But Stevenson had no cloudiness 
of memory; he knew exactly what he had gone 
through. ‘I remember, he said, ‘as though it 
were yesterday, the expansion of spirit, the dig- 
nity and self-reliance that came with a pair of 
nioustachios in burnt cork, even when there was 
none to see.” He himself, as we soon divined, 
was the child whose emotions and adventures 
were described in the Child’s Garden of Verses. 
But it was not so readily discovered that there 
was much of the grown-up Stevenson in some of 
those pretty confessions. Every one recollects and 
delights in ‘The Land of Counterpane, which 
begins : 

When I was sick, and lay abed, 

I had two pillows at my head, 

And all my toys beside me lay 

To keep me happy all the day. 


All this, we may cay, is the imaginative experi- 
ence of a sick child. But, to the very close of 
Stevenson’s life, he was accustomed to make up 
adventures as he lay in bed very still, forbidden 
to speak or move, propped up on pillows, with 
the world of fancy before him. He had retained 
a great deal of the temperament of a child, and 
it was his philosophy to encourage it. In his 
dreary passages of bed, when his illness was more 
than commonly heavy upon him, he used to con- 
trive little amusements for himself. He played 
on the flute, or he modelled little figures and 
groups in clay. But he could not always be 
doing this; and when his fingers were tired he 
lay gazing down on the white world which 
covered him, and imagined that armies were 
marching over the hills of his knees, or ships 
coming to anchor between the blanket and the 
sheet. Towards the end of his life he complained 
that he could not care any more about the Land 
of Counterpane ; and to those who knew him best 
this seemed quite a serious sign of impaired 
vitality. 

My conclusion, then, would be that, in the 
years I knew him, if Stevenson expressed much 
interest in children, it was mainly for the sake 
of their fathers and mothers; but that after a 
while he began to take a very great delight in 
summoning back to his clear recollection the panic 
fears and adventurous pleasures of his own early 
youth, thus becoming, in his portraiture of him- 
self, the consummate painter of one species of 
child, But his relation to other children was shy 
and gently defiant: it would have exhausted him 
to play with them; but he looked forward to a 
time when they should be old enough to talk to 
him. 
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THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


T would be idle to say that Browne 
will never forget his feelings when 
the hail reached him from the 
deck, announcing the fact that a 
boat from the Russian man-of-war 
was coming alongside. It was the 

most desperate moment of his life; and there are 
times, even now, when only to dream of it is 
sufficient to bring him wide awake with a cold 
sweat upon his forehead. As he heard it he 
turned to Jimmy, who was leaning over the bunk 
in which Maas lay, and said anxiously : 

‘I suppose I may leave him to you, Jimmy ? 
You will take care that they don’t get any infor- 
mation out of him?’ 

‘You may trust me for that,’ Jimmy replied, 
and there was a look of determination in his 
face as he said it that boded ill for any attempt 
Maas might make to communicate with the enemy. 
‘I hope for his own sake that he won’t wake 
while they are here, Jack, my son, this is going 


to be a big deal for all of us. Keep your head, 


while they’re aboard, or you'll be in Queer 
Street.’ 

Thereupon they shook hands solemnly. 

‘Thank Heaven I’ve got you with me, old 
chap, said Browne fervently. ‘You don’t know 
what a relief it is to me to know that. Now I 
must go and warn Miss Petrovitch and Madame 
Bernstein.’ 

‘Good-bye, old fellow,’ said Foote. ‘Good luck 
go with you.’ 

Browne glanced again at Maas, then he went 
out, closing the door behind him, and made his 
way through the saloon in the direction of 
Katherine’s cabin. He had scarcely knocked at 
the door before she opened it. From the pallor 
of her face he guessed that she knew something 
of what was happening. This proved to be so; 
for Browne afterwards discovered that the cruiser 
had all the time been plainly visible from her 
port-hole. 

‘I have just seen a boat pass,’ she said. ‘ Have 
they come to search the yacht?’ 

‘Yes, said Browne. ‘You need not be afraid, 
however ; they will not find him. He is hidden 
in a place where they would never think of look- 
ing; and, to make assurance doubly sure, Mac- 
Andrew is with him.’ 

‘But what was that noise I heard just now? 
It sounded as if you were strugyling with some 
one, and trying to drag him down into the 
saloon.’ 

Browne informed her in a few brief words of 
what had occurred, and bade her, in case she 
should be questioned, keep up the fiction that 
Maas was seriously ill. Then, bidding her inform 


Madame Bernstein of what was going on, he left 
her and returned to the deck. Simultaneously 
with his arrival there the Russian officer made 
his appearance at the gangway. He was a tall, 
handsome man of about thirty years of age. 
Having reached the deck, he looked about him 
as if he scarcely knew whom to address; then, 
seeing that the captain looked to Browne as if 
for instructions, he saluted him, and said in 
French : 

‘Your pardon, monsieur, but this is the yacht 
Lotus Blossom, is it not?’ 

‘It is,” said Browne, ‘and I am the owner. 
What can I have the pleasure of doing for you? 
You find us in rather a fix. We have had a 
break-down in the engine-room, and, as you can 
see for yourself, it has left us in a by no means 
pleasant position.’ 

‘I have to present the compliments of my 
captain to you, and to request that you will per- 
mit me to overhaul your vessel.’ 

‘To overhaul my vessel !’ cried Browne. ‘Surely 
that is a very curious request. For what reason 
do you wish to inspect her?’ 

‘I regret to say that we have heard that an 
attempt is being made to rescue an escaped con- 
vict from the island yonder, From information 
we received, it is believed he is on board your 
vessel,’ 

‘A runaway convict on board my yacht?’ cried 
Browne in a tone that suggested complete sur- 
prise. ‘You must excuse me if I do not under- 
stand you. You surely do not suppose that I 
make it my business to go about the world assist- 
ing convicts to escape from captivity ?’ 

‘That is no business of mine,’ replied the 
officer. ‘All I have to do is to obey my instruc- 
tions. I should, therefore, be glad if you would 
permit me to inspect your vessel,’ 

‘You may do so with pleasure,’ said Browne. 
‘But let it be understood, before you commence, 
that I resent the intrusion, and shall, immediately 
on my return to civilisation, place the matter 
before my Government to act as they think best. 
You have, of course, considered what the conse- 
quences of your action will be?’ 

‘It is not my business to think of the conse- 
quences,’ said the other. ‘All I have to do is to 
obey the orders I receive. May I therefore 
trouble you to permit me to carry them out? I 
should be loath to have to signal to my ship for 
assistance,’ 

‘Such a course will not be necessary,’ said 
Browne, with all the dignity of which he was 
master, ‘If you persist in your absurd demand, 
I shall raise no further objection, Only, I should 
be glad if you could do so with as little delay as 
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possible. I have a friend below who is seriously 
ill, and I am anxious to return to him.’ 

‘In that case, it would be as well for us to 
proceed without further loss of time,’ said the 
officer. 

Turning to Captain Mason, who was standing 
beside him, Prowne gave the necessary orders. 
The Russian officer immediately called up a couple 
of hands from his boat alongside, and _ then, 
escorted by Browne, set off on his tour of in- 
spection. Commencing with the men’s quarters 
forward, he searched every nook and cranny, but 
without success, Then, little by little, they worked 
their way aft, exploring the officers’ and engineers’ 
quarters as they proceeded, The engine-room and 
stoke-hole followed next, and it was then that 
Browne’s anxiety commenced. The convict, as he 
had good reason to know, was the possessor of a 
hacking cough, and should he give proof of its 
existence now they were ruined indeed. 

‘I presume you do not wish to look into the 
furnaces,’ ironically remarked the chief-engineer, 
who had accompanied them during their visit to 
his own particular portion of the vessel. ‘Should 
you desire to do so, I shall be pleased to have 
them opened for you.’ 

‘T have no desire to look into them,’ said the 
officer, who by this time was beginning to feel 
that he had been sent on a wild-goose chase. 

‘In that case, let us finish our inspection, and 
be done with it,’ said Browne. ‘It is not pleasant 
for me, and I am sure it cannot be for you.’ As 
he spoke he turned to the officer, and signed him 
to make his way up the steel ladder to the deck 
above. Just as he himself was about to set foot 
on it, the sound of a smothered cough came from 
the spot where the men lay hidden, and at the 
same instant the officer stopped and looked round. 
Browne felt his whole body grow cold with terror. 
Fortunately, however, even if he had heard it, the 
other failed to place the proper construction upon 
it, and they left the engine-room without further 
comment, Then, having explored the smoking- 
room and deck-house, they made their way aft to 
the drawing-room by way of the main companion- 
ladder. 

‘I have two ladies on board, monsieur, said 
Browne as they reached the drawing-room and 
stood for a moment looking about them, ‘also the 
sick friend of whom I spoke to you just now. 
Perhaps you would not mind waiving your right 
to inspect their cabins.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ said the officer, ‘I must see every 
cabin, There must be no exceptions.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied Browne, ‘there is no more 
to be said. Will you be kind enough to accom- 
pany me?’ 

So saying, he led him forward a few paces, 
and, having shown him the pantry and stewards’ 
quarters, the storerooms, bathrooms, and other 
domestic offices, took him to the cabin in which 
Maas was undergoing his involuntary confinement, 


Browne knocked softly upon the door, and a 
moment later Jimmy Foote opened it, with his 
finger on his lips as if to warn them to be 
silent. 

‘Hush !’ he whispered. ‘Don’t wake him; he 
has been asleep for nearly half-an-hour, and it will 
do him a world of good.’ 

Browne translated this speech to the officer, 
and when he had done so they entered and 
approached the bedside. The representative of 
Imperial Russia looked down upon Maas, who 
was sleeping as placidly as a little child; at the 
same time his eyes took in the rows of medicine 
bottles on the table and all the usual parapher- 
nalia of a sickroom. It was plain not only that 
he imagined Jimmy Foote to be the doctor in 
charge, but also that he knew nothing of the 
identity of the man before him. 

‘What is the matter with him?’ he asked a 
little suspiciously of Browne. 

‘Pneumonia, following a severe chill, the other 
whispered. ‘We want to get him down to Yoko- 
hama as quickly as possible in order that we may 
place him in the hospital there. I presume you 
are satisfied that he is not the man you want?’ 

The officer nodded his head. ‘Quite satisfied,’ 


-he answered emphatically. ‘The man I want is a 


little, old fellow with red hair. He is thirty years 
this gentleman’s senior.’ 

Thereupon they passed out of the cabin again, 
and made their way along the alley-way towards 
the drawing-room once more. 

When they reached it they found Katherine 
and Madame Bernstein awaiting them there. 
Browne, in a tone of apology, explained the 
reason of the officer's visit. 

‘However, I hope soon to be able to convince 
him that his suspicions are unfounded,’ he said 
in conclusion. ‘We have searched every portion 
of the yacht, and he has not so far discovered the 
man he wants,’ 

‘Do you say that the person you are looking 
for is a Russian convict?’ continued Madame 
Bernstein, who felt that she must say something 
in order to cover the look of fear that was spread- 
ing over Katherine’s face. 

‘Yes, madame, the officer replied. ‘He is a 
most dangerous person, who in his time has 
caused the police an infinity of trouble.’ 

‘A Nihilist, I suppose?’ said Browne, as if he 
thought that that point might be taken for 
granted, 

‘Indeed, no,’ said the officer, ‘His name is 
Kleinkopf, and he is, or rather was, the most 
noted diamond-thief in Europe.’ 

‘What?’ cried Browne, startled out of himself 
by what the other said. ‘What do you mean? 
A diamond ’—— 

What he was about to add must for ever 
remain a mystery, for at that moment Madame 
Bernstein uttered a little ery and fell forward 
against the table in a dead faint. With a face 
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as ashen as a sere-cloth, Katherine ran to her 
assistance, and Browne followed her example. 
Together they raised her and carried her to a 
seat. 

‘You see, sir, what mischief you have done,’ 
said Browne, addressing the Russian officer, who 
stood looking from one to another of them as if 
he scarcely knew what to say or how to act. 
‘You have frightened her into a faint.’ 

Picking her up in his arms, he carried her to 
her cabin, and laid her in her bunk. Then, 
resigning her to the care of Katherine and the 
stewardess, whom he had summoned to _ his 
assistance, he rejoined the officer outside. 

‘If you will come with me, sir, he said, ‘I 
will show you the remainder of the vessel, and 
then I think you will be able to return to your 
ship and inform your commander that on this 
occasion, at least, he has committed an egregious 
blunder, of which he will hear more anon,’ 

‘I am at monsieur’s disposal,’ replied the officer ; 
and together they entered Katherine’s cabin. Need- 
less to say there was no sign of any fugitive 
there. Browne’s own cabin followed next, with 
the same result. At last they reached the deck 
once more. 

‘You are satisfied, I presume, sir, that the man 
you want is not on board my yacht?’ said Browne, 
with considerable hauteur. 

‘Quite satisfied’ replied the other. ‘And yet 
I can assure you, monsieur, that we had the 
best of reasons for believing that you were 
conniving at his escape.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to you, I am sure,’ 
said Browne. ‘I fancy, however, that, even 
presuming I contemplated anything of the sort, 
I have convinced you that I have not carried it 
out yet. And now I have the honour to wish 
you a very good morning. My engineer informs 
me that the break-down in the engine-room has 
been repaired; and, if you have any suspicions 
left, you will have the satisfaction of seeing us 
get under way without further delay. I tell you 
this in case you should imagine that I intend 
hanging about here in the hope of picking up the 
man to whom you allude. By the way, did you 
say that his name is Kleinkopf, and that he was 
originally a diamond-thief ?’ 

‘He was the most expert diamond-thief in 
Europe, monsieur, the oflicer replied. ‘Now, 
permit me to offer my apologies for the trouble 
to which I have put you, and to bid you fare- 
well, At the same time, if you will allow me to 
do so, I will give you a little advice. If I were 
in your place I should leave this coast as soon as 
possible’ 

‘I shall do so within a quarter of an hour, at 
latest,’ Browne replied. 

With that the officer saluted once more and 
disappeared down the companion-ladder, A few 
moments later his boat was to be seen making 
her way in the direction of the man-of-war. 


Browne stood and watched her, scarcely able to 
realise that all danger was now passed and done 
with. Then he turned to go in search of his 
friends, and as he did so a thought came into 
his mind, and brought him to a standstill once 
more. What could the officer have meant when 
he had said that the escaped convict’s name was 
Kleinkopf, and that he was not a Nihilist, as 
they had been informed, but a diamond-thief ; 
not a man who plotted and risked his life for 
the welfare of his country, but a common felon, 
who lived by defrauding the general public? 
Was it possible that Katherine’s father could 
have been such a man? No; a thousand times 
no! He would never believe such a thing. But 
if it were not so, what did it all mean? Madame 
Bernstein had recognised the fugitive as Katherine’s 
father, and the man himself had rejoiced at being 
with his daughter again after so long a separation. 
There was a mystery somewhere, upon which he 
would have to be enlightened before very long. 

As he arrived at this conclusion Captain Mason 
approached him. 

‘The chief-engineer reports that all is ready, 
sir” he said, ‘If you wish it we can get under 
way at once.’ 

‘The sooner the better, Mason,’ Browne replied. 
‘I shall not be happy until we have put the 
horizon between ourselves and that gentleman over 
there.’ 

He nodded in the direction of the cruiser, 
which the boat had just reached. 

‘I agree with you, sir,’ said the captain, ‘I 
will get the anchor away at once.’ 

‘Before you do so, Mason,’ said Browne, ‘just 
get those two men out of the tunnel and send 
them aft. Don’t let them come on deck whatever 
you do, They’re certain to have their glasses on 
us over yonder.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ Mason replied, and went for- 
ward to execute his errand. 

Anxious as he was to go below, Browne did not 
leave the deck until the screw had commenced 
to revolve. When he did it was with a great 
fear in his heart—one that he would have found 
it extremely difficult either to describe or to 
account for, As he argued with himself, it was 
extremely unlikely that the Russian authorities 
would make a mistake ; and yet, if they did not, 
why had Madame Bernstein always been so 
anxious to assure Katherine that the man he 
had saved was her father? And, what was still 
more important, why had she fainted that 
morning when the officer had given his infor- 
mation concerning the fugitive? When he entered 
the drawing-room, to his surprise, he found 
Katherine alone there. Her face was still very 
white, and it struck Browne that she had been 
crying. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ he inquired as he 
placed his arm round her and drew her towards 
him. ‘Why do you look so troubled ?’ 
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‘I do not know,’ she answered, burying her 
face in his shoulder, ‘but I am very, very 
unhappy.’ 

He did his best to soothe her, but without 
success, A weight was pressing upon her mind, 
and until it was removed relief would be 
impossible. For some reason Browne made no 
inquiry after madame’s condition. It seemed, for 
the moment, as if he had forgotten her very 
existence. At last he bade Katherine put on 
her hat and accompany him to the deck, The 
fresh air would revive her,.he said. She accord- 
ingly departed to her cabin, and in five minutes 
rejoined him. In the meanwhile Browne had 
visited the cabin on the starboard side, and had 
informed Foote of all that had transpired. Maas 
was still sleeping quietly in his bunk, 

‘Thank goodness they’ve cleared out,’ said 
Jimmy. ‘Now our friend here can wake up as 
soon as he pleases.’ 

‘The sooner the better, Browne replied, ‘In 
the meantime, Jimmy, I’ve something awfully 
important to say to you.’ 

In a few words Browne told him what he had 
discovered and what he suspected. Foote listened 
with attention, and when he had finished, scratched 
his chin and regarded his own face in the mirror 


opposite, looking the very figure and picture of 
perplexity, 

‘What did I always tell you?’ he said at last. 
‘I was as certain then as I am now that the 
woman was playing some underhand game, though 
what it is I cannot say. However, I’ll find out 
somehow or another, Upon my word, when we 
return to civilisation I think I shall embark upon 
the career of a private inquiry agent.’ 

Feeling that there was nothing more to be said 
upon the subject just then, Browne left him, 
and returned to the drawing-room in search of 
Katherine. He found her ready to accompany 
him to the deck above. 

‘The fresh air will soon bring the roses back 
to your cheeks,’ he said as they made their way 
along the drawing-room in the direction of the 
companion-ladder. 

She was about to reply, when the sound of 
footsteps reached them from the port alley-way, 
and, before they had set foot upon the first step, 
MacAndrew and the fugitive stood before them. 
Browne noticed that Katherine instinctively shrank 
away from the latter. He accordingly slipped his 
arm round her, and, telling MacAndrew that he 
would like to speak to him in a few minutes, 
led her to the deck above. 


CARTHAGE 


|! all the great cities of antiquity, 
Carthage has perhaps the fewest 
traces to show of the glories 
of bygone ages. Rome, Athens, 
Thebes, Palmyra, Ephesus—all can 
boast of something: temples or 
mausoleums, inscriptions or sculptures; some re- 
mains to aid us in reconstructing the past. But 
when we stand on the green, breeze-swept plain 
near Tunis and look around for some trace of 
Rome’s great rival, we think at first that all has 
indeed, like ‘the baseless fabric of a vision,’ 
vanished into nothingness. We can see about us 
only a rich upland, carpeted with asphodel and 
crimson pea, below us the blue Mediterranean, 
and beyond the fantastic peaks of the Zaghonan 
Mountains ; while in the immediate foreground 
the most prominent object is the glaringly modern 
Cathedral, the consummation of the life-work of 
that remarkable man, Cardinal Lavigérie. But 
if we have patience and search more closely we 
shall find that a good deal remains which will 
well repay a careful examination, We must 
always bear in mind that the site on which we 
are standing has perhaps seen a more varied suc- 
cession of civilisations than any other in the 
world. We have to look not only for what sur- 
vives of Punic Carthage ; we must remember that 
that was followed by an epoch of Roman domina- 
tion, which, in its turn, was succeeded by the 


period of Byzantine rule, during which Carthage 
was the central point of Christianity in Africa ; 
and that it was eventually overwhelmed by the 
wild hordes of Islam, the traces of whose presence 
are here, as in so many places, entirely of a 
negative and destructive kind. Finally, we see, 
in the Cathedral, the Museum, and the Monastery 
of the Péres Blancs the obtrusive evidence of the 
last act in the great drama of the destiny of 
Carthage—the French occupation and protectorate 
of the Regency of Tunis, a curious tragi-comedy 
not without its moral, the full account of which 
may be found in that interesting book, Broadley’s 
Tunis, Past and Present. 

To begin with ancient Carthage, the Carthage 
of the AZneid and Salammbé and the Punic Wars, 
we must first turn to the grassy hillock which 
tradition tells us was the Byrsa, the original site 
of the infant city. When the fugitive Dido, with 
her noble followers, landed on the African shore, 
she obtained from the natives the concession of a 
piece of land which could be covered by a bull's 
hide, whereupon the wily princess cut the hide 
into strips, so that they enclosed the space of 
twenty-two stadia. That space, we are told, was 
the Byrsa. Some walls a little to the north-east 
of it are said to be the vestiges of the palace of 
Dido, from which, as she burnt upon her funeral 
pile, she watched the departure of neas and his 
Trojans. The site of the Forum is pointed out 
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between the Byrsa and the sea, and a little 
farther east we come to what are perhaps the 
most interesting remains of the first Carthage— 
the Punic tombs. They lie on the slope of a 
hill some distance below the site of the town, and 
have only recently been excavated. Each grave 
consists of a small, solidly-built chamber, with a 
pent-house roof formed by two massive blocks 
of stone leaning together, so as to resist the 
pressure of soil above ; each has its arrangements 
for cremation still complete. Another remarkable 


feature is the great cisterns; but it is still a 


moot-point among archeologists whether they are 
of Carthaginian or of Roman origin. They con- 
sist of a chain of subterranean aqueducts, with 
here and there large circular reservoirs; but it is 
supposed that the former are of more recent date, 
and that Punic Carthage was supplied only with 
rain-water, which was stored in the. cisterns. In 
these curious underground chambers a tribe of 
Bedouins have made their abode; and, having 
walled round the area and constructed a rude 
mosque, they live there contentedly. 

Of Roman Carthage nothing remains but the 
amphitheatre, which is more than half a mile 
distant from the site of the Punic city. The 
elliptical excavation is about forty feet deep, and 
a few of the stones are still in their places. It 
was the scene of the massacre of St Perpetua and 
her companions, who were there thrown to the 
wild beasts in 203. 

Christianity was introduced into Carthage at a 
very early date, and the ruins of a fine Byzantine 
basilica are still to be seen. The bases of the 
columns, and in some cases the columns them- 
selves, remain for the most part intact; and we 
also noticed a circular immersion-tank. The 
history of Christian Carthage is a deeply in- 
teresting one, associated as it is with the names 
of St Cyprian the martyr, who was beheaded in 
the amphitheatre there; of Tertullian and of St 
Augustine, the last of whom came thither to com- 
plete his studies. In his time the see of Carthage 
numbered over three hundred churches. 

During the ebb-tide of the Western Empire, 
North Africa, like the south of Europe, was 
devastated by the Vandals, and Genseric esta- 
blished the seat of his power at Carthage. It 
was from there that he undertook the celebrated 
expedition in the course of which he sacked 
Rome, bringing back, amongst countless other 
treasures, the golden candlesticks and the holy 
table of the Temple, which had fallen into the 
hands of Titus at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
When, a century later, North Africa fell before 
the power of the Byzantine Empire, Belisarius, its 
conqueror, carried those priceless relics to Con- 
stantinople, whence they were sent by Justinian 
to the Christian Church of Jerusalem, after which 
there is no record of their fate. The Byzantine 
rule was but short-lived, for about the middle of 
the seventh century the invading hosts of Islam, 


ardent in the zeal of a new faith, swept irresistibly 
over North Africa under the leadership of Abdulla 
Ibn Siiad, the brother of the Caliph. Legend re- 
lates that Gregorius, the Christian governor, had 
a surpassingly beautiful daughter, who fought by 
her father’s side. Her hand, with one hundred 
thousand dinars, was offered to the warrior who 
should slay the Arab commander, the latter re- 
taliating by offering her with the same dowry to 
whoever should kill or capture the Byzantine 
prince, her father. After a conflict which lasted 
several days, Abdulla Ibn Siiad succeeded by a 
treacherous strategy in overwhelming the Christian 
army ; Gregorius was killed, and his daughter fell 
into the hands of the victors. Thus the province 
of Tunis became subject to the Arab race, and the 
new-comers soon overran it, driving the original 
Berber inhabitants into the strongholds of the 
mountains. At first under the nominal rule of 
the Caliphs, and later under that of the Sublime 
Porte, the Barbary corsairs were really indepen- 
dent and untamable sea-robbers, able for centuries 
to defy the great Powers of Christendom. Thou- 
sands of Christian slaves lived and died under 
their cruel thraldom. Cervantes was for five 
years and a half their prisoner, and describes the 
miseries he endured in the story of ‘The Captive’ 
in Don Quixote; while St Vincent de Paul} the 
noble founder of the mission to the unhappy 
Christians in the power of the North African 
pirates, was himself for some years one of their 
Victims. 

To return from this long digression to Carthage 
itself, we have still to notice a rather dilapidated 
little building standing on the green mound which 
archeologists suppose to be the Byrsa or site of 
the original city. This is the chapel erected in 
1841 by Louis Philippe on the ground conceded, 
ten years before, to Charles X. for that purpose. 
It is a mean edifice in the wretched pseudo-Gothic 
of the forties; and now that the Roi de France 
and the Roi des Frangais have alike vanished from 
the scene, and a republic rules in their stead, the 
poor little monument has rather a shabby and 
neglected air. Yet the episode which it com- 
memorates is a sufficiently touching one, for it 
was here that St Louis IX. of France is supposed 
to have died of fever after his defeat before 
Tunis, during the siege of that city which was 
undertaken as the first step of the Seventh 
Crusade. The memory of the saint receives 
indeed, nowadays, in this locality, more venera- 
tion from Moslems than from Christians, on 
account of a tradition according to which he 
became on his deathbed a convert to Islam, and 
he is revered under the name of Sidi-Bou Said. 

We can pass by without comment the staring 
brick Cathedral and the other institutions of the 
Peres Blancs. The monks of this fraternity, 
founded by the gifted and enthusiastic Cardinal 
Lavigérie as a missionary order for work in North 
Africa, wear the white bernous and the red fez 
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of the Arabs. We cannot say whether they make 
many proselytes—the Mohammedan is not an easy 
man to convert; but they are undoubtedly doing 
a very noble work in ministering to the sick and 
the needy without regard to creed or race. One 
of the order, Pere Delattre, has devoted his life 
to the exploration of the site of Carthage, and the 
results of his labour are preserved in the Museum, 
near the Seminary, where we find a very interest- 
ing collection of Punic, Roman, and Christian 
remains, It is curious to note that the Cartha- 


ginians, Phoenicians by origin and great traders, ° 


appear to have produced no original style of 
art, their bronzes, pottery, jewellery, &c. showing 


curious resemblances in design and ornament to 
those of Egypt, Etruria, Greece, and other coun- 
tries with which they doubtless had commercial 
dealings. 

But when all is said and done, the Carthage of 
the past is no longer to be found on the green 
plain facing the Zaghonan Hills. If we wish to 
find her we must seek her elsewhere—in the walls 
of modern Tunis, in the mosques of Kairwan, in 
the palaces of Genoa, anywhere and everywhere 
but in the place that knows her no more. In 
the words of a recent French writer, ‘Carthage, 
scattered over the whole world, is everywhere, 
and yet is nowhere? 


THE TAPU OF BANDERAH: 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


CHAPTER III,—CAPTAIN BILKER MAKES A PROPOSAL, 


2=JANDERAH, the supreme chief of 
Mayou, was, vide Mr Deighton’s 
report to his clerical superiors, ‘a 
man of much intelligence, not un- 
favourably disposed to the spread 
of the Gospel among his perishing 
people; but, alas! of a worldly nature, and 
clinging for worldly reasons to the darkness.’ In 
other words, Banderah, although by no means 
averse to the poorer natives of the island adopt- 
ing Christianity in a very free and modified 
form, and contributing a certain amount of their 
possessions towards the support of the mission, 
was yet a heathen, and intended, for reasons that 
Mr Deighton’s mind could not grasp, to remain 
one. For the missionary himself the chief had 
conceived a personal liking, mingled with a 
wondering and contemptuous pity. During an 
intertribal war Banderah had received a Snider 
bullet in his thigh, which Mr) Deighton, after 
much difficulty, had succeeded in extracting. 
Consequently his gratitude was unbounded, and 
he evinced it in a very practical manner, by com- 
manding some hundreds of his subjects to im- 
mediately become Christians under pain of death. 
And being aware that polygamy in a convert 
would not be tolerated by Mr Deighton, he went 
a step farther, and decreed all those of the 
forced converts who were possessed of more than 
one wife to send the others to his own harem, 
knowing well that this addition to his family 
responsibilities would be fully compensated for 
by the labour of the surplus wives in his yam 
and taro plantations, Poor Mr Deighton, whose 
eyes filled with tears of joy when he baptised 
the converts, knew nothing of this; he firmly 
believed in his own statement to his superiors, 
when he said that ‘Banderah has shown his 
gratitude to me, and the dawning of light in his 


heart, by making provision for those wives who 
have been put away.’ 

In his younger days Banderal had once made 
a voyage to Sydney in the service of a trading 
captain, whose name in those days was.a name to 
conjure with from one end of Melanesia to the 
other, and for whose valour as a fighter and 
killer of men the young chief had acquired a 
respect he could never entertain for a missionary. 
This captain, however, had died in Sydney, full 
of years and strong drink, and left the almost 
broken-hearted Banderah to return alone to his 
island home. 

In the chief’s curious, savage nature there were 
many good points, one of which was that he 
never broke his plighted word, A year or so 
after Blount’s arrival on Mayou, Banderah had 
yielded to the earnest entreaties of the trader and 
the missionary, and agreed to put down the last 
remnants of cannibalism, which still lingered 
among the coast tribes over whom he ruled. And 
although the older men and some of the ‘witch- 
doctors,’ or priests, had protested strongly against 
the abandonment of one of the oldest customs on 
the island, they finally gave in when Blount 
presented each dissentient with a tomahawk, and 
Mr Deighton added a dozen highly-coloured and 
large-sized handkerchiefs illustrating the passage of 
the Israelites across the Red Sea. 

An hour after Blount had set off along the 
beach to visit his timber-getters at Lak-a-lak, 
Banderah saw the captain of the schooner come 
ashore and walk up the path to Nathaniel Bur- 
rowes’s house, where he was warmly greeted by 
the American and Schwartzkoff. He remained 
with them for nearly an hour, then came outside, 
and looking about him for a few moments, made 
direct for Banderah’s dwelling, which stood about 
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three hundred yards back from that of the 
American trader. 

When close to the chief's house the captain of 
the Island Maid raised his head, and Banderah 
caught sight of his features and recognised him. 

‘How are you, Banderah?’ said the seaman, 
walking quickly up to the chief, who was sitting on 
a mat inside his doorway, surrounded by his wives 
and family. ‘You haven’t forgotten me, have you ?’ 

‘Oh no, Cap’en, I no forget you,’ said the chief, 
civilly enough, but without warmth. ‘How are 
you, Cap’en Bilker ?’ 

‘Don’t call me that now, Banderah. I’m Cap- 
tain Sykes now.’ 

‘Yes,’ and Banderali’s face at once assumed an ex- 
pression of the most hopeless stupidity ; ‘all right, 
Cap’en Syke. Come inside my house and sit down,’ 

‘Right, my boy, said Bilker genially, produc- 
ing a large flask of Queensland rum. ‘I’ve 
brought you a drink, Banderah ; and I want to 
have a yarn with you.’ 

‘All right ;’ and taking the flask from the cap- 
tain’s hand without even deigning to look at or 
taste its contents, he passed it on to one of his 
wives. ‘What you want to talk to me about, 
capen? You want me catch you some natives to 
work on plantation?’ and he smiled slyly. 

‘No, no, Banderah. Nothing like that. I 
don’t run a labour-ship now. I am a gentleman 
now. I’m captain of that yacht,’ 


The chief nodded, but said nothing. 


He knew 
the evil-faced ruffian before him pretty well. 
Ten years before, the blackbirder captain. had 
manage to take thirty of Banderah’s ‘people away 
in his ship without paying for them; and the 
moment he had recognised the sailor he set his 
keen brain to work to devise a plan for tuking 
a deadly vengeance. 

‘Banderah, old man, continued Bilker, laying 
one hand on the chief's huge, naked knee, ‘I 
meant to pay you for those people when I came 
back next trip. You see, as soon as I got ’em 
aboard bad weather came on, and I had to put 
to sea; but I meant to come the next morning— 
true as death, I did—but it came on to blow hard 
from the westward, and I couldn’t beat back to 
Mayou. And then, the trip after, when I was 
coming back here from Samoa —to pay you, 
Banderah —I got took by a man-o’-war’— here 
Bilker crossed his wrists, to signify that he had 
been handcuffed—‘took me to Sydney, and judge 
put me in calaboose for ten years,’ 

‘You lie,” said Banderah quietly, but with a 
danger-spark in his eye; ‘that man-o’-war no 
make you fast [captured him] for a long time 
after you steal my people. Plenty white men 
tell me you make two more voyage; then man- 
o’-war catch you and make you fast.’ 

‘Don’t you believe ’em, Banderah,’ began the 
ex-blackbirder, when the chief interrupted him. 

‘What you do with my sister, Cap’en Syke? You 
take her to Samoa to work on German plantation ?’ 


The white man’s face paled. ‘I didn’t know 
Nebarra was with the other people till the next 
morning, Banderah. You see, the mate put the 
hatches on so quick that I had no chance to see 
her. Yes, she’s in Samoa, Banderah ; but I never 
meant to take Nebarra’—— 

‘All right ; never mind talking about Nebarra. 
But what you want to talk about now, Cap’en ?’ 
And then, so as to put his visitor at his ease, he 
added, ‘You —— rogue ; me —— rogue, eh?’ 

‘Yes, yes,” grinned Bilker, again placing his 
hand on the chief’s knee, - ‘And now look here, 
Banderah, I’m not only going to pay you for 
those people I took to Samoa, but I’m going 
to give you a lot of money as well; not Chili 
dollars, but gold—English sovereigns. I’m going 
to make you a big, rich chief —big as Maafu 
Tonga.* But I want you to help me in return,’ 

‘You speak me true?’ inquired the chief. 

‘Swear it, answered the captain, extending 
his hand, which Banderah clasped, his eyes fixed 
steadily upon the blackbirder’s face. 

After a few moments’ silence the chief made 
a sign for his women and slaves to withdraw 
to the farther end of the room, so that their 
muttered talk might not disturb the white man 
and himself. Then he lit his pipe and said, ‘Go 
on, Cap’en; tell me what you going to give me 
plenty money for.’ 

‘Look,’ said Bilker, moving up closer to the 
native, and speaking in a low voice; ‘these 
two white men on board the yacht have got 
any amount of money—gold sovereigns—boxes and 
boxes of it. They stole it; I know they stole it, 
although I didu’t see them do it.’ 

Banderah nodded his huge, frizzy head. ‘I 
savee. These two fellow —— rogue, all same you 
and me.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bilker. ‘Now look here, Banderah, I 
mean to have that gold, and I want you to 
help me to get it. As soon as these two white 
men on board are dead I will give you a 
thousand sovereigns—five thousand dollars; and 
with such a lot of money you can buy rifles and 
cartridges and as many brass cannons as you 
want. Why, you can go to Sydney again and 
buy a little schooner, and come back and fight 
some of the Sulomon Island people. Maafu had 
a schooner like that, and made himself a big 
chief in Fiji’ 

Banderah nodded his head approvingly, and 
Bilker went on: 

‘Then, when the white men are dead, and I 
have given you the thousand “yellow moneys,” 
I’ll go away with the schooner. I believe these 
men are very bad men, and ought to be killed. 
Now listen, and I'll tell you how we are going 
to do it. Nat and Peter are going to help us’ 

Then Captain William Bilker, alias Sykes, un- 


* Maafu, of Tonga, the once dreaded rival of King Caco- 
bau of Fiji. 
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folded his plan. Banderah was to entice De Vere 
and his friend some miles into the interior, where 
there was a large swamp, the resort of countless 
wild-fowl, Here they were to be clubbed by 
Banderah and his people, and their bodies thrown 
into the swamp. Then Bilker, accompanied by 
Schwartzkoff and Burrowes, were to board the 
schooner and settle the mate and _ white 
steward. 

‘How many sovereign you going to give Peter 
and Burrow ?’ asked Banderah. 

‘Five hundred each,’ answered Bilker—‘a thou- 
sand between them. But you will geé a thou- 
sand,’ 

Banderah appeared to think deeply for a minute ; 
then he asked, ‘You no ’fraid man-o’-war catch 
you by-and-by 

‘No. Who’s going to tell about it? You and 
your people won't.’ 

‘What ’bout Missa Blount? 
sionary ?’ 

Bilker grinned savagely. ‘Peter and Burrowes 
say they will kill Blount if I give them another 
five hundred sovereigns. If I won't they will 
leave Mayou in their boats, and go to the Solo- 
mon Islands, and find a ship to take them to 
China.’ 

‘What 
woman ?? 

For a moment or two Bilker, crime-hardened 
villain as he was, hesitated. Then he looked into 
the dark face of the native chief. Its set, savage 
expression gave him confidence. 

‘Plenty of missionaries get killed. And all the 
man-of-war captains know that the Mayou bush- 
men [bush tribes] are very savage. Some day— 
in about a week after I have gone away in the 
schooner—you will get the missionary and his 
wife to go with you to the little bush town which 
Peter and Burrowes tell me he goes to some- 
times. They will sleep there that night; you 
and your people will sleep in the same house 
with them. You do that sometimes, Banderah, 
eh?’ 

‘Yes, sometimes,’ 

This was perfectly true. The bush tribes on 
Mayou, although at war with Banderah and the 
coast people, yet occasionally met their foes in an 
amicable manner at a bush village called Rogga, 
which for many years had been a neutral ground. 
Here Banderah and his people, carrying fish, 
tobacco, and bamboos filled with salt water,* 
would meet parties of bush people, who, in ex- 
change for the commodities brought by Banderah, 
would give him yams, pigs, and wild pigeons, 
At several of these friendly rencontres Mr 
Deighton had been present, in the vain hope 
that he might establish friendly relations with 


What ’bout mis- 


missionary —and missionary 


* Having no salt, the bush tribes of Melanesia, who 
dare not visit the coast, buy salt water from the coast 
tribes. They meet at a spot which is always sacredly 
kept as a neutral ground, 


these savage 
interior, 

‘Well,’ resumed the ruffian, ‘you will sleep 
at Rogga with the missionary and his wife. In 
the morning, when you and your people awake, 
the missionary and his wife will be dead, 
Then you will come back here and wait for a 
man-of-war. When she comes you will go on 
board and tell the captain that the wild bush- 
men rushed upon your people in the night, and 
killed the white man and his wife.’ 

‘IT savee. Everybody savee Mayou man-a-bush * 
like kill white man.’ 

‘That’s it, Banderah. No one will even say 
you did it. And very likely the man-of-war 
captain will send a lot of men ashore and kill 
as many buslmen as he can find.’ 

Banderah scratched his woolly head, and again 
appeared to think deeply. Presently he inquired 
sharply : 

‘What "bout Peter and Burrowes? Suppose 
by-and-by those two fellow get mad with me 
some day, and tell man-o’-war captain that me 
been kill three white man and one white 
woman, eh ?’ 

‘Banderah’—and Bilker slapped the chief on 
his shoulder—‘ you’re a thunderin’ smart fellow ! 
There’s no mistake about that. Now look here, 
I want you to get another thousand sovereigns— 
the thousand I am going to give Burrowes and 
Peter. And after the man-a-bush’—he grinned 
with savage humour—‘ have killed the missionary 
and. his wife, they will come down here to the 
beach one night, and will kill the two white 
men, and take away everything that is in their 
houses. Then there will be no white men, and 
you will be the biggest chief in the world — 
as big as Maafu Tonga, or Apinoka, King of 
Apamama.’ 

A curious smile stole over the grim features 
of the chief. 

‘Ah, Cap’en Bilker! you savee too much ; you 
very smart man altogether !’ 

‘Well, look here now, Banderah, Are you 
going to help me, and get all this money?’ 

‘Yes, was the answer; ‘I help you, Capen. 
What you say I mus’ do, I do, 

‘When 

‘To-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow will do; the sooner the better. 
And look here, Banderah, I’m going to give you 
ten sovereigns for the men I took away from 
Mayou and didn’t pay for.’ 

‘All right,’ answered the chief. ‘Now you go 
away. I want to go and look for some men to 
come along with me to-morrow,’ 

‘Right you are, Banderah. Take plenty of 
good men with you, You know what to do— 
white men walk along swamp to shoot duck, 


and cannibal people of the 


* *Man-a-bush’ (literally, ‘man-in-the-bush’), a term 
applied by the coast natives of Melanesia to all bush- 
dwelling people. 
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then one, two!’ and Captain Bilker made a swift 
downward motion with his right hand that was 
perfectly comprehensible to Banderah. 

For some minutes the native chief sat quietly 
on his mat and watched the captain return to 
Burrowes’s house, from which a short time after 
he emerged, accompanied by the two  fellow- 
conspirators, whose murder he had just planned, 
Then the three of them hailed the schooner. A 
boat put off and took them on board. Towards 
the evening Blount returned along the beach 
from Lak-a-lak, and walked slowly up the coco- 
palm-shaded path to his house. Just as he 
entered his door the sounds of revelry came 
over to him from the schooner, whose lights 
were just beginning to glimmer through the 
quickly - falling darkness of the tropic night. 
Some one on board was playing an accordion, 
and presently he caught the words of a song: 


‘Remember, too, the patriots’ gore 
That flecked the streets of Baltimore ; 
Maryland, my Maryland.’ 


‘Burrowes only sings that when he’s getting 
very drunk, he said to himself as he sat down 
to drink a cup of coffee brought to him by 
Taya, his eldest daughter. ‘No doubt he and 
that accomplished scoundrel Bilker are having a 
very happy time together,’ 

‘Father, said Taya as he put down his cup, 
‘Banderah is here. He came but now, and 
will not come inside the house, but waits in- 
side the boat-shed, lest he be seen talking to 
thee.’ 

‘What the deuce is wrong?’ muttered Blount 
as, without waiting to touch the food prepared 
fur him, he went outside to his boat-shed. 

Half-an-hour Jater he and the native chief 
came out together, and as they stood for a 
minute in the broad streak of light that streamed 
out from the lamp standing on the table in the 
sitting-room of the trader’s house, the gentle Taya, 
who sat at the doorway, saw that her father’s 
face was set and stern-looking. 

‘Shed thou no blood, Banderah,’ he said in the 
native tongue, ‘not even that of these two men 
who have eaten and drunk in my house many 
times,’ 

‘Challi [Charlie], that is hard to promise thee, 
Already are my people thirsty for the blood of 
this dog of a captain, he who stole one score and 
ten of my people. And because of Nebarra, my 
sister, who was one of them, have I promised 
them vengeance. But the other two who are 
with him, and whom he would have me slay, 
will I spare.’ 

‘As you will. And as for these: two here, who 
have planned to kill me, with them I will deal 
myself. If, when the schooner saileth away from 
here, these men go not with her, then I will 
shoot them dead,’ 

‘Good ;’ and then, grasping the white man’s 


hand, the chief pressed his nose to his, and 
vanished in the darkness. 


CHAPTER IV.—‘ DEATH TO THEM BOTH.’ 


ARLY on the following morning Messrs 
De Vere and Morecombe-Lycett, the 
latter being now quite recovered, in- 
formed Mr and Mrs Deighton that, 

having heard from the two traders there was good 

shooting at the big swamp, they were going there 
under the guidance of Banderah and a party of 
natives; and shortly after breakfast the chief, 
accompanied by a number of his people, appeared. 

‘I will send with you two of my best men,’ 
said Mr Deighton, indicating a couple of his pet 
converts, who stood by. 

But suddenly, to Mr Beighton’s astonishment, 
Banderah, with a savage look, bade them stay 
where they were. He had, he said, plenty of 
men, They were to stay where they were, and 
not follow. 

Presently the two yachting gentlemen, arrayed 
in a very stylish sporting. get-up, appeared with 
their breech-loaders and cartridge-belts, and wav- 
ing their hands gracefully to the missionary and 
his wife, disappeared with Banderah and _ his 
dark-skinned companions into the dense tropical 
jungle, the edge of which was within a very 
short distance of the mission-station. For about 
an hour the Honourable Lycett and De Vere, 
with Banderah leading the way, walked steadily 
onward through the jungle. Nota word was spoken 
among the natives, who followed close at their 
heels; and Banderah himself, in answer to their 
frequent questions, replied only by monosyllables. 

At last they came out of the stifling heat of 
the thick jungle, and saw before them a great, 
reedy swamp, its margin fringed by a_ scanty 
growth of coco-nut and pandanus palms. Out 
upon the open patches of water here and there 
showing upon the broad expanse of the swamp, 
they saw large flocks of wild-duck, feeding and 
swimming about, betraying not the slightest fear 
at their approach. 

‘By Jove, Baxter!’ sail De Vere to his 
friend, ‘looks good enough, doesn’t it? I wonder 
if these beastly niggers will go in for us,’ 

‘Of course they will. But let us have a drink 
first. Here, you, bring us that basket. I wonder 
what sort of tucker the missionary has given us, 
He’s not a bad old sort of an ass, His wife, 
too, isn’t bad.’ 

.*Bah !’—and De Vere twirled his long, yellow 
moustache—‘ you’re always finding out something 
nice in the face of every woman you come across. 
Wait until we get up to Japan; then you will 
see a new type of woman. Be a bit of a change 
for you after the Melbourne and Sydney per- 
oxided-hair bar beauties, Here, nigger, hand me 
that corkscrew.’ 
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‘I say, Dalton,’ suddenly remarked his friend, 
“pon my soul I believe we are making a mistake 
in going to Japan. You may be sure that we’ll 
have a lot of trouble before us there.’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Before we get there every one 
will have read the cable news that we have been 
seen in Callao, and no one in Yokohama will 
ever think of associating Mr Herbert De Vere 
and the Honourable Morecombe-Lycett, just arrived 
from Manila, vid Singapore, in the Spanish mail- 
steamer, with—er—hum—the two gentlemen who 
arrived at Callao from Tahiti, after successfully 
diddling the Australian banks of thirty thousand 
quid, 

‘But what are we going to do with the 
schooner at Manila?’ 

‘Sell her, my innocent ; sell her to our esteemed 
friend, Mr Moses Steinberg, who has assisted me 
in previous transactions {before I had the pleasure 
of meeting my present valued colleague, the 
Honourable Morecombe-Lycett), and who is now 
taking care to inform the world that we are 
living in South America,’ 

‘And how are we going to account for our 
boxes of sovereigns? Two mining speculators 
don’t usually carry about heavy sums in gold.’ 

‘All managed, my boy. My friend, Mr Moses 
Steinberg, will see to that. The ten thousand 
sovereigns will be valuable gold specimens from 
Queensland, and will be placed on board the 
German Lloyd’s steamer at Singapore for safe 
conveyance to London, where you and IJ, my dear 
boy, will follow it, And there also we shall find, 
[ trust, an additional sum of fifteen thousand lying 
to our credit, the proceeds of our honest toil.’ 

‘What are you going to do with Sykes?’ 

‘Give him five hundred pounds, and tell him 
to hold his tongue. He’s a thundering rascal, 
and we must pay to shut his mouth.’ 

Then the two English gentlemen proceeded to 
discuss their lunch; and as they ate and drank 
and talked and laughed, Banderah and three or 
four of his men whispered together. 

‘Seize them from behind and bind them 
tightly, said the chief; ‘but kill them not, for 
that have I promised to Challi.’ 


The Honourable Morecombe - Lycett had just 
finished his last glass of bottled beer, and wanted 


to smoke. He had taken out his cigar-case, and, 
wondering at the sudden silence which had fallen 
upon their native guides, turned round to see 
where they were, and saw swiftly advancing 
upon himself and his companion some _half-a- 
dozen stalwart natives. In that momentary glance 
he read the danger, and, quick as lightning— 
for he was no coward—he seized his loaded gun, 
which lay beside him, and fired both barrels, 
one after another. 

A chorus of savage yells answered the shots, 
and two of the natives fell; but ere he could 
reload or Dalton could fire there came a fierce 
rush of all the dark-skinned men upon them, and 
struggling madly for their lives, they were borne 
down. 

And then the lust of slaughter overcame their’ 
fierce assailants, and despite Banderah and two 
or three of his most trusted men, a club was 
raised and fell swiftly upon the white, fair fore- 
head of De Vere, as he sought to tear away 
his hands from the vice-like grip of two huge 
natives who held them. 

‘Death to them both!’ cried a thin - faced, 
wrinkled old man. ‘Hutua* for the lives of the 
thirty-and-one!’? Then, springing out from the 
rest, he swung a short-handled, keen - bladed 
hatchet over his head, and sank it into the brain 
of the wretched Baxter. 

‘Stand thou aside, Banderah, son of Baylap,’ 
screamed the old man, waving the bloody hatchet 
fiercely at him. ‘I, old Toka the priest, will 
to-day again show the men of Mayou how to 
drink the blood and eat the flesh of the white 
men the gods have given into our hands ;’ and 
agqin he buried the weapon in Baxter’s breathless 
body. 

And as Banderah looked at the old man’s 
working face, and saw the savage mouth, flecked 
with foam, writhing and twisting in horrible con- 
tortions, and then looked at the almost equally 
dreadful visages of the rest of his men, he knew 
that the old, old lust for human flesh had come 
upon them. So, with the one idea of saving 
Blount and the missionary and his wife, he 
turned and fled through the forest towards the 
beach, 


* Synonymous with Maori utu, ‘revenge.’ 


WHO IS THE LEGAL OWNER OF TREASURE TROVE? 


wore GOME one has remarked that there is 


every one of us; and it might be 
said, too, that every man has some- 
thing of the buried treasure-seeker 
in him. Who is there who has 
not dreamed of finding, like Legrand in The Gold 
Beetle, soe glorious golden cachet, buried in ages 


a good deal of the detective in: 


past by a Cuptain Kidd or lying fathoms deep 
amongst the rotting bones of some old Spanish 
galleon?) Who has not envied the luck of the 
world-renowned ‘Monte Cristo” and the fortu- 
nate heroes of Treasure Island? The simplicity 
or fancifulness of poor old Whang, the miller, who 
was ruined by his fatal lust for buried treasure, 
is after all only a phase of humanity in general, 
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Every one is possessed, consciously or unconsciously, 
with the hope of one day coming on the little 
green fairy man or leprechaun who, as the Irish 
peasant will tell you, can point out as easily as 
he can wink where crocks of gold galore are to 
be found for the digging. 

Unfortunately, however, in these countries there 
is a certain matter-of-fact legal liability connected 
with the discovery of buried treasure which neu- 
tralises largely the romance and absorbs the 
profitableness of such an event, It is a liability 
that ought to be more widely known in view of 
the fact that ignorance of the law is no excuse 
for a breach of the law, and may be defined 
in the quaint language of an old law-book as 
follows: ‘When any money, gold, silver plate, 
or bullion is found in any place, and no man 
knoweth to whom the property is, then the pro- 
perty thereof belongeth to the king, and that is 
called treasure trove.’ It does not matter where 
the treasure is found—whether buried in the 
ground, or hidden in the roof or walls of a 
castle, or in the trunk of an old tree; so long 
as the original owner is unknown, it is treasure 
trove and belongs to the Crown. However, the 
ambition of the industrious treasure-seeker is not 
absolutely limited in every direction by this rule, 
for we have it on the authority of no less a 
person than Coke that treasure found in the sea 
belongs to the finder and not to the Crown ; 
but whether this rule applies within the three- 
mile limit of British jurisdiction over the sea or 
only outside that limit is still a matter for judicial 
decision. 

In England it is the duty of every person who 
finds any treasure to make his discovery known to 
the coroner of the county in which it is found, and 
that individual must then, in obedience to an old 
statute of the reign of Edward L, hold an inquest 
on the find, just as he would on the body of a per- 
son who had died under suspicious circumstances, 
The jurisdiction of a coroner at such an investi- 
gation is more honorary than useful. It is limited 
to the inquiry as to who were the finders of the 
treasure, and who is suspected thereof. He has 
no power to inquire into the title of the Crown 
to the treasure, or decide any question of owner- 
ship as between the Crown and a private claimant. 
This point was decided by the courts in the year 
1892. A farmer’s son found some silver plate, 
consisting of three cups, one chalice, two pyxes, 
and one paten, worth altogether about eighty 
pounds, buried in the earth upon a farm at Stoke 
Prior in Herefordshire. The coroner duly held an 
inquest on these articles before a jury, who found 
unanimously that they were treasure trove, A 
claim to them was put forward by the Crown, 
and they were claimed also by Mr J, H. Ark- 
wright, the lord of the manor, who insisted that 
he was entitled to such treasure trove by virtue 
of a deed of the year 1620, made by James I. 
in favour of the Marquis of Buckingham, under 


whom Mr Arkwright held title. The coroner 
was proceeding to investigate this dispute, but the 
superior courts restrained him, holding that such 


questions of ownership must be reserved for a 


higher tribunal. 

So the finding of abandoned treasure in the 
shape of gold or silver in coin, plate, or bullion 
is not such a piece of good luck as might be sup- 
posed. Any one who makes such a discovery and 
conceals it from the knowledge of the Crown 
commits a misdemeanour, and is liable to fine or 
imprisonment. Indeed, the punishment for such 
an offence was formerly nothing less than death. 
It is immaterial whether the offender actually 
found the treasure himself or got it from another 
who had found it, but who was ignorant of its 
value. 

This principle was exemplified by the leading case 
of the Queen v. Thomas and Willett, decided in 
1863, the facts of -which are interesting. A man 
named Thomas Butcher, a labourer in the employ- 
ment of a farmer at Mountfield in Sussex, was 
ploughing a field one fine day, when his plough- 
share threw up a long piece of metal like brass, 
with a trumpet at each end, and doubled up like 
a coil of string. There were several other similar 
pieces in the same furrow, the whole weighing 
altogether eleven pounds, Butcher, who had very 
little imagination, thought nothing of the find, and 
allowed the metal to lie at the bottom of the field 
till evening, when he carried it home, thinking 
it to be the discarded ornaments of some gentle- 
man’s hall or parlour, Subsequently he mentioned 
the matter casually to an acquaintance named 
Thomas, who, after taking a look at the so-called 
brass, and consulting with his brother-in-law, 
Willett, went to Butcher’s house with a pair of 
scales and a great show of honesty, and bought 
the metal at the rate of sixpence a pound—five- 
and-sixpence for the lot. The ploughman heard 
nothing more of the transaction until his acquaint- 
ances began to annoy him by inquiring jestinzly 
if he had found any more old brass lately, and 
then it leaked out that Thomas and Willett had 
sold the ‘brass’ to a firm of gold- refiners in 
Cheapside for £529, 138, 7d. The Crown took 
the matter up, an inquest was held by the 
coroner, and Thomas and Willett were at once 
arrested. Butcher, whose simplicity had saved 
him from temptation, was an innocent finder ; 
but the prisoners, who, knowing how the metal 
had been found, had bought it as brass and sold 
it for their own benefit as gold, were convicted on 
the evidence and punished severely. 

In Thomas and Willett’s case the coroner held 
an inquest on the metal before the prisoners were 
prosecuted; but such a proceeding is not abso- 
lutely necessary in order to make the misde- 
meanour complete and punishable, According to 
the evidence in an Irish case of the year 1867, 
two labourers named Toole and Ryan were making 
a sewer in a yard in Booterstown, near Dublin, 
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and they had got to a depth of about two feet 
and a half, when their picks came in contact 
with an earthenware crock buried in the ground. 
They split it open, and found it to contain 
a great number of old silver coins of the time 
of Elizabeth, Charles L, and the Commonwealth, 
which the astounded labourers determined to 
appropriate. Ryan kept a lookout in the yard 
while Toole gathered up the hoard; then they 
went into Dublin and sold a number of. the coins 
to a jeweller for £1, 2s. 6d., of which sum Ryan 
got half-a-sovereign. It may be conjectured 
that he was dissatisfied with the way in which he 
had been treated by his fellow-conspirator, for 
very soon afterwards the police came to know 
of the affair, and Toole was arrested and tried. 
His counsel, Mr Curran, argued ingeniously that, 
as no inquest had first been held by the 
coroner to determine the ownership of the coins, 
the indictment and prosecution could not stand ; 
but this point was overruled, The remainder 
of the coins had been found hidden in a mat- 


tress in poor Toole’s bedroom, and on the evi- 
dence of the faithless Ryan he was convicted 
and sentenced. 

It is pretty certain, however, that to some 
extent the law on this subject is a dead letter. 
Articles of great value and antiquarian interest— 
gold and silver plate, coins, ornaments, utensils, 
and the like—are constantly being discovered in 
odd out-of-the-way places, but very seldom indeed 
are they voluntarily handed over to the Crown. 
If a man by his own unaided industry or good 
fortune finds some old hoard, say of coin or plate, 
that belongs to no one, it is too much to expect 
from his respect for the law that he will give all 
up to the State—especially as it is the easiest 
thing in the world to keep the knowledge of 
such a find to himself. The truth is, the 
moral sense of the community is not at all 
in accordance with the principles of the law 
of treasure trove, and consequently that law 
is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 


A SNAKE FIGHT. 
COMIC ENDING OF A TRAGEDY. 


By AN EYE-WITNESS. 


too, and clergymen to 
ing three precious hours to watch a 
fight between two snakes; and one 
of the two now sitting down eight 
thousand miles away from the scene 
to write the story of it, without any becoming 
sense of remorse or shame, but with the audacious 
hope that some readers of a journal which has re- 
lieved many a long and wearisome journey may 
not only read it with indulgence, but find in it 
some enjoyment, 

It was in Australia, and in the fall of the year. 
My friend and I were returning from a tour which 
had carried us far into the bush, as the forests of 
gum-trees and scrub are there called. We were 
walking through a clearing, when the unmistak- 
able rattle of a snake arrested us; and in a few 
minutes we saw the beginning of a fierce en- 
counter between two deadly enemies—a_ black 
snake and a rattle. These two branches of the 
snake family are hereditary and implacable foes ; 
though what was the origin of the feud Darwin 
saith not. Between them there can be neither 
fellowship, amity, compromise, nor even armed 
neutrality. War to the death is their unalterable 
law from generation to generation. The black 
snake is much smaller than the rattle, but he is 
a terribly formidable foe; and, as science is 
superior to mere size or strength, he generally 
comes out of the fray victorious, He seems to 


‘scent the battle (or rather the rattle) from afar,’ 
and gives himself no rest until he gains a point 
of vantage from which he can make a sudden 
swoop upon the noisy foe. On this occasion we 
did not see the black snake until he leaped on 
the rattle’s throat, nor could we afterwards make 
out how he had got so near without being seen, 
That power of silent, stealthy, rapid movement 
gives the black fellow an immense advantage 
over the rattling enemy. It is that, indeed, on 
which his hope of victory mainly depends, Let 
the blacky by a sudden leap grasp the throat of 
the unwary rattle, and the chances are he will 
never let go again ‘until death them do part ;’ 
but if that first chance be lost, and the two meet 
in fair fight, after fair warning, the fangs of the 
rattle are pretty sure to gain him the victory. 
Iu this instance no such misfortune was the 
blacky’s. He made his spring and got his grip of 
the throat, and there he held on ‘like grim 
death” With a fury that was sometimes awful, the 
rattle wrigyled and shook, and rolled and writhed. 
He leaped into the air, twisted and tossed himself 
about, banged his assailant down on the ground, 
rolled on him and over him; but all in vain, 
Blacky simply stuck, Nothing could move him, 
nothing tempt him or compel him to relax his 
hold for a single moment. To have done so 
would have been almost certain death to himself; 
but, through all the rearings, leapings, tossings, 
writhings, and hissings of his victim, on he held 
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with a relentless tenacity that was equal only 
to his love of his own life and his hate of 
his foe’s, 

Thus, for more than an hour and a half the life- 
and-death game was kept up without a minute's 
intermission, and without any sign of weakening 
on either side. Then we perceived that the 
rattle’s strength seemed to be giving way; and all 
of a sudden he coiled himself up and lay still, as 
if to die. Whether it was from sheer exhaustion, 
or only a ruse to deceive his enemy, a faint or a 
feint, we were not sure. We thought it was the 
former; but blacky evidently thought otherwise. 
He understood his enemy better than we did, and 
did not mean to be tricked. Down he lay by the 
side of the prostrate victim, but with his teeth 
firmly set in the now torn and crumpled throat. 
Then, after a quiet interval, the one-sided truce 
having come to an end, or the ruse having failed, 
the rattle rose again and resumed the unequal 
struggle with the energy of desperation—a supreme 
strugule for life. Again he reared and rolled and 
coiled, and darted up and down, forward and 
backward, carrying his enemy with him in all his 
contortions, trying by every conceivable twist to 
get his fangs into the merciless foe; but all in 
vain. Then we began to see in the poor victim 
renewed signs of failing strength; but, notwith- 
standing increasing weakness, he struggled for a 
time continuously, then intermittingly, until, more 
than two and a half hours after the first attack, 
the poor rattle gave up the contest, and lay down 
to die. This time it was no ruse. The poor 
fellow was done for, and within ten or fifteen 
minutes after the mute surrender he yielded 
up the ghost. But even then blacky still stuck, 
and it was not until the corpse began to stiffen 
that he for the first time withdrew the nails 
which had been driven nearly three hours before 
into the sure place—the throat of the unhappy 
rattle. 

Then, the tragedy being ended, the comedy 
began ; and a comedy indeed it was, at any rate 
to the two spectators. On the part of the victor 
there was no sign of triumph, no dancing round 
the prostrate enemy; but with all possible staid- 
ness and straightforwardness the hero prepared for 
the celebration of his victory. He began. by 
stretching and straightening out the lifeless body, 
smoothing out every crease and every wrinkle on 
its scaly surface, with what intent we could not 
even guess. He seemed to have assumed the réle 
of undertaker, and to be preparing the corpse for 
decent burial, magnanimous towards a brave though 
defeated foe. Not a twist or wrinkle was left 
upon the carcass from tip to toe, from nose to out- 
stretched tail. Then, to our greater bewilderment, 
we saw that he was licking the body from end to 
end, making straight parallel lines of saliva along 
its entire length, which, with the rays of the 
setting sun falling on it, exhibited all its varied 
hues, and made us long for its possession, that 


we might carry it away with us. But the darky 
had something better to do than indulge a bene- 
volent sentiment for our gratification. For ten 
minutes or more he continued his preparations, 
until he had made four or five streaks of saliva, 
which shone like satin ribbons, laid horizontally 
on the dead body from end to end. Then blacky 
rose and shook himself, and, having done so, 
took up his position at the head of his victim 
and calmly gazed upon him, with the first gleam 
of satisfaction in his bright little eye. We were 
still full of wonder and conjecture as to his pur- 
pose, interment of some kind being the only 
thing we yet thought of. But then we saw him 
calmly open his mouth to its utmost capacity, 
and take into it the entire head of the defunct 
rattler; then he gulped and swallowed; then 
rested; then another gulp and another swallow ; 
and so on until he had tucked into him the 
whole body, a foot longer than himself; and 
then, with the tip of the tail still dangling 
from his mouth, he dragged himself into the 
scrub, and thence probably into a gully, there 
to spend a month or more digesting his pon- 
derous meal, and ‘fighting the battle o’er again’ 
in blissful dreams. 


PARTING. 


OvERHEAD, a great aurora, 
Flashing all among the stars, 
From its wide arch in the northward 
Flinging up its opal bars. 


Round, the dim lights of the city, 
Distant sound of harp and song, 

Sat we in the shadowed garden 
Speaking of our parting long ; 


Wondering of the unknown future, 
What for us it held in store— 

Sweetest meeting like the present, 
Or farewell for evermore ? 


Whether, with earth’s lights around us, 
We should clasp each other’s hand ; 
Or, beyond these narrow limits, 
In yon vast mysterious land, 


Spirit met with spirit, knit up 
Threads of life that broke below, 
Telling in each other's bosom 
All the trouble and the woe? 


Happy in the recollection 
Of the fated hour we met, 
Perfect love and peace succeeding 
Every longing and regret. 
T. P. Jonnston. 
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